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THE COLLABORATION OF HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Novelty can be the only warrant for the discussion of an 
educational topic by one who has for twenty years been a school- 
teacher, rather than an educator, and who is confessedly ignorant 
of even the primary principles of pedagogy. 

In the general policy of reconciling the various factors in the 
school curriculum, a task particularly characteristic of the modern 
period, learned men and learned bodies of men have frequently 
advocated the study of geography as a fundamental basis of 
history. They have likened geography to the stage upon which 
the drama of history is played. In this view, it becomes as 
indispensable as the stage with its setting is to the play. Some 
consideration of this relationship has gradually found its way into 
the texts on American history ; but the tendency to keep the vari- 
ous studies separate and the fear of creating an intellectual hash 
have conspired to prevent any serious attempt thus far at com- 
bining the two subjects in the curriculum. Indeed, such colloca- 
tion will be impossible so long as we teach geography by pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, and history in precisely 
the inverse order. Geography, in the United States, persists in 
maintaining a north-to-south arrangement in treating both groups 
and individual states. The history of the United States, in nearly 
all its aspects, shows an east-to-west direction. 

Even the educational world does move. To realize how 
extensively geography is now taken into account in teaching 
American history, one need only compare a modern text-book on 
that subject with one made even ten years ago. In the old book, 
the maps were confined to showing routes of discoveries and 
explorations; to the portions of the New World claimed by the 
different European powers; and to campaigns in the -different 
wars. In the keen competition of the present day, no publisher 
would think of presenting such a text for adoption. On the 
contrary, he spends large sums on the maps and is content only 
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with the best. These costly, full-paged maps must show the con- 
flicting land claims of the colonies, the territorial accessions, the 
sectional differences, the trans-continental routes of travel, the 
distribution of population, and kindred topics. Many of these 
must be relief maps to present the full effects of topography. In 
addition to these large maps, the text must incorporate small 
sketch maps to show the distribution of electoral votes in the 
presidential elections, the position of the frontier at each census, 
the increase in the production of various resources, and similar 
information, germane to the evolution of the nation. Old-time 
maps are as much out of date as old-time illustrations. " Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware" has long since given way to 
reproductions of documents. 

Since it is a recognized fact that publishers supply rather than 
create a demand, the improvement in texts indicates a broader 
view on the part of the instructor. A text is really a guide-book 
to the unknown country, although some may have mistaken it 
for a means of easy conveyance thither. To find additional guides 
to the important sights on the way is the constant task and 
remunerative delight of the true teacher. In this respect the 
teacher of American history has passed through a school of 
experience. It took a long time to learn that illustrative matter 
could be found on every hand; to realize that home-made maps 
and charts are infinitely superior to those purchased, even at a 
great price; and to ascertain that a census report had a value 
other than a door-weight. 

It has required an almost equal length of time to realize, if 
indeed it is yet fully realized, that the art of teaching history is 
not to force information into the pupil on the inflated-tire prin- 
ciple ; to make him a walking encyclopaedic wonder on dates and 
impersonal facts. But if the purpose be to develop the reasoning 
powers, to make the student capable of judging men and causative 
events, geography is the handmaiden of history. On the other 
side, for. inculcating the aesthetic or appreciative taste, literature, 
as it describes events in history, is most useful. The degree to 
which these subjects can be made to assist each other turns 
entirely upon the manner in which the history is taught. 
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The " administration " method of teaching American history- 
does not require a use of geography except for military campaigns 
and the additions to the national domain. It is true that such an 
ancient and honorable question as, "What were the principal 
events in the administration of John Quincy Adams?" might 
possibly include within its purview a mention of the opening of 
the Erie Canal. More likely the pupil of today has learned, long 
before President John Quincy Adams appears upon the horizon, 
that the Mohawk valley marked one of the five great routes to 
the West. With this primary information, the pupil has been 
gently drawn by teacher and text to reason why it should have 
been given the preference of the route for the long-proposed 
Atlantic-Ohio Valley Canal. His attention has been called to the 
easy waterway by the Hudson, Lake Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, and Lake Ontario ; but the point has been made in his 
mind that this route involves a wide detour and passes through a 
foreign country. To cross the mountains with an artificial water- 
way was manifestly impossible, since no water was available for 
the high levels. The small lakes in-central New York furnished 
such a water supply and made possible the building of the canal 
up the Mohawk to Lake Erie, really passing around the northern 
end of the mountains. 

The effects of this one canal upon the Northwest will lie 
within the province of commercial geography. Only too fre- 
quently this commercial aspect is omitted and the canal treated 
in its political relations. In the same way, many of the topics 
commonly treated in the texts as purely political will be seen by 
a little investigation to be grounded in geography. The Louisiana 
purchase is usually treated to show its effect upon the strict- 
construction principles of the Jeff ersonians ; but much should be 
said of the twenty-year contest between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the United States over the possession of this property. 
Every waterway of the West which led to the Mississippi River 
was a potent argument for the American ownership of the drain- 
age basin. 

The Florida purchase on the surface may be considered in 
connection with the uncertain boundary of Louisiana, even in 
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this aspect being a geographical question. But a wider view finds 
an exemplification of the international principle that the dis- 
coverers or owners of the upper parts of a waterway were entitled 
to an outlet to the sea. If there had been no Mobile Bay into 
which the products of the American country floated, the result 
might have been quite otherwise with the portions south of 
the thirty-first parallel. 

No one now treats the Monroe Doctrine as a political, or even 
diplomatic, question independent of geography. American insu- 
larity is the base of the doctrine. American solidarity on the 
South and the Northwest was the object to be achieved. It was 
largely a matter of geography. So instances might be multiplied, 
if an appeal for the connection of history and geography were 
necessary. The Burr expedition, the Mason and Dixon extenua- 
tion into the Missouri Compromise line, the north-and-south 
direction of the Mississippi in influencing southern hopes as the 
secession movement came on, the east-and-west direction of trunk 
lines of railways, and the inexhaustible topic of internal improve- 
ments might be cited in evidence. Even political history is largely 
sectional, and so comprehends geography. Take the westward 
movement of candidates for the presidency, as illustrating the 
westward movement of the people : for the first thirty-six years 
invariably from the Atlantic coast plain; in 1824, from Kentucky 
and Tennessee; in 1840, from Ohio; in 1848, from Michigan; 
in i860, from Illinois; in 1896, from Nebraska. 

It is a current saying that the history of the United States 
can no longer be written from the congressional debates. What- 
ever protest may be heard from the glow-worms of cloistered 
scholarship, the people have come into their own. McMasters 
and others have demonstrated that the causes of the unification 
of the United States into a sovereignty must be sought among 
the people themselves. Macaulay led the way in England. A 
census report is an exhaustless mine for material upon this aspect 
of history and geography. The influence of climatic zones on 
occupation and habits is easily proved by tables in the report 
which show the birth state of citizens of each of the states. 
Maine, for instance, has given 214,000 of her children to Michi- 
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gan and only 214 to Alabama. Of the inhabitants of Illinois 
17,916 were born in Massachusetts, but Georgia contains only 
920 from the Bay State. In return, Georgia has contributed 
only 59 inhabitants to Massachusetts. Virginia gave 45,000 citi- 
zens to Missouri, and received in return less than 500. Texas 
contains 66 people born in Georgia to 1 born in Massachusetts. 
The collaboration of these two agencies in the curriculum, 
which might be more fully illustrated if space permitted, may be 
irrational, unscientific, illogical, and pedagogically an incon- 
gruity; but it is feasible, achievable, and desirable. 1 

Edwin Erle Sparks. 

The University of Chicago, 
Department of History. 

1 Mention of a few books bearing upon this subject may not be amiss, although 
not an attempt at a complete bibliography : 

Ellen Churchill Semple. American History and its Geographic Conditions. 
Boston, 1903. (This is a new book, whose scope is sufficiently indicated in its 
title. It can be very highly recommended.) 

Hereford B. George. Relations of Geography and History. Oxford, 1901. 
(This is another valuable book, treating of universal rather than American 
history.) 

Friedrich Ratzel. Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika. Munich, 
1878, 1893. (Volume I is entitled " Politsche Geographie," and is an excellent 
treatise on physical geography and its connection with American history.) 

Israel Cook Russell. Rivers of North America. New York, 1898. (A 
scholarly and readable description of the influence of various waterways upon the 
topography and commerce of the northern part of the New World.) 

N. C. Shaler. Nature and Man in America. New York, 1891. (Concerns, 
in portions of the book, commercial and political influences of topography.) 

Justin Winsor. The Westward Movement ; The Mississippi Basin. Boston, 
1897, 1895. (Two invaluable works on the trans-AUeghenian region before 1800.) 

U. S. Census Reports. Vol. I, " Population." (This volume in any recent 
report contains valuable maps and information concerning the distribution and 
movement of population. The statistics may also be found in a compendium of 
the census.) 

National Geographic Monographs. New York, 1896. (Especially in this 
series may be consulted Hayes's " Southern Appalachians and Northern Appala- 
chians " in Vol. I.) 

National Geographic Magazine. Washington, 1889. (Especially Semple's 
" Mountain Passes " in Nos. 2 and 3.) 



